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PREFACE. 





The document which appears in the following pages over my 
name, first appeared in the Louisville Democrat of the 14th inst. 
After which, through the solicitations of many of my most worthy, 
intellectual, and influential fellow citizens—in whose good judg- 
ment and patriotism I have great confidence—I consented to 
again place it before the public in pamphlet form, revised, in 
connection with my letter from Washington City jand the let- 
ter of Senator Bigler, which letter alone would justify the pub- 
lication and a large circulation of this pamphlet. In fact, such is 
the pure and exalted character of Senator Bigler, that sis letter 
will be read. It is a part of the most important and reliable his- 
tory of the terrible times in which it is our misfortune to live, 
and ought to have a place in the library of every lover of Truth 
and of his Country. J. GEO. DODGE. 

_ Lovrsviniz, Ky., Nov. 25, 1862. 
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SENATOR BIGLER’S LETTER. 





CLEARFIELD, Pa. , September 27, 1862. 


Hon. Wo. peli peive Sir:-The Hon. L. W. Fall, at present the candi- 
date of the Republican party for the State Senate in this district, in the course 
of his address to the people on the evening of the 22d instant, stated that “some 
Republican members of the United States Senate had voted for the Crittenden 
Compromise and some voted against it, and that-it would have been carried 
had all the Southern men voted for it,” or words to that effect. He also com- 
plained that certain Senators from the Cotton States had withheld their votes 
on the Clark Amendment, by which ‘the Crittenden Compromise was defeated. 

As you were a member of the United States Senaté at the time, and acted 
a conspicuous part in favor of that and other measures of adjustment during 
the memorable session of 1860 and 1861, and must be very familiar with the 
‘facts, we respectfully request that you furnish us, for public use,’a brief his- 
tory of the proceedings of the Senate on the resolutions familiarly known as 
the Crittenden Compromise, and of the surrounding circumstances. _. 
Jas. T.. Leonard, J. P. Kratzer, D. W. Moore, J. Blake Walters, 


R.-V.,Wilson,. ... John G. Hall, Wn, Porter, L. C. Barrett, 

C. D, Watson, John W. Wright,, Israel Test, Wm, L. Wright, 
Wm. L. Moore, J. W. Potter, T. J. McCullough, Francis Short, 
F. G, Miller, Barthol Stumph, J.M. Cummings, George Thorn, 


R. J. Wallace, Wm. 8. Bradley, | I. L. Reizenstein, Isaac Johnson, 

Jas. Wrigley, J. M. Kettleberger, Jos. H. Dearing,, _Wendlin Entries, 
R. H. Shaw, John W. Shugert, L: F, Fitzweiler, | Matthew Ogden, 
John L, Cuttle, W.M. McCullough, A.M. Hills, G. B. Goodlander. 





CLEARFIELD, Pa., September 29, 1862;-: 


GenTLEMEN: I am in receipt of your letter; and: with pleasure proceed to 
comply with your request. In doing this I shall endeavor to be brief, though 
if must be obvious that anything like a full history of the procéedings of the 
United States Senate, on the resolutions familiarly known. as: the Crittenden 
Compromise, and the occurrences incident thereto, cannot: be compressed into 
@ very short story. 

You ean all bear me witness that in the’ addresses I have made:to the peo- 
ple, since my retiracy from the Senate, I have not sought. to press this subject 

on their consideration in any party light; I have held that: the Government 
and country must be saved; no matter “whose folly and madness had imperiled 
them; that. we should first extinguish the flames) that. are consuming our 
national fabric, and afterward look up and punish the incendiary who had 
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applied the torch; but as the subject has been brought before this community 
by a distinguished member of the Republican party, for partisan ends, and 
statements made inconsistent with the record, it is eminently proper that the 
facts—at least all the essential facts—should be given to the public. 

It is not true that some Republican members of the Senate supported the 
Crittenden Compromise, and some opposed it. They opposed it throughout, 
and without an exception. Their efforts to defeat it were in the usual shape 
of postponements and amendments, and it was not until within a few hours 
of the close of the session, that a direct vote was had on the proposition itself. 

On the 14th of January, they cast ‘a united vote against its consideration, 
and on the 5th they Gid the same thing, in order'to consider the Pacific Rail- . 
road Bill. ; ; 

But the first test vote was had on the 17th day of January, on the motion 
of Mr. Clark of New Hampshire, to strike out the Crittenden proposition and 
insert certain resolutions of his own, the only object manifestly being the de- 
feat of the former. ‘The yeas and nays on this vote were as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Anthony, Baker, Bingham, Cameron, Chandler, Clark, Col- 
lamer, Dixon, Doolittle, Durkee, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Grimes, Hale, Harlan, 
King, Seward, Simmons, Sumner, Ten Hyck, ‘Trambull, Wade, Wilkinson and 
Wilson25, 9. | : | 
. Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Bigler, Bragg, Bright, Clingman, Crittenden, Fitch, 
Green, Lane; Latham, Mason, Nicholson, Pearce, Polk, Powell, Pugh, Rice, 
Saulsbury.and Sebastian—23, ) y 

‘So Mr, Clark’s amendment prevailed; and the Crittenden proposition was 
defeated.» {/ iad | 

On the announcement of this result the whole subject was laid,on the table. 

This was.the vote on which some six or eight Senators from the Cotton States 
withheld, their votes, and of this I shall speak hereafter. r Romgiqadoe @ 

It. is true that within a few hours after these proceedings, as though alarmed 
about the consequences of what had been done, Senator Cameron moved a re- 
consideration of the vote by. which the Crittenden proposition had been de- 
feated. ato 

This motion came up for'eonsideration on the 18th, and to thé amazement of 
every body not in the secret, Senator Cameron voted against his own motion, 
and was joimed by every other Senator of his'‘party. “The vote is recorded on 
page 443 of the 1st volume Congressional Globe, and is-2s follows: -' “9! | 

Yeas—Messrs, Bayard, Bigler, Bragg, Bright, Clingman, Crittenden, Doug- 
las, Fitch, Green, Gwin, Hunter, Johnson, of Arkansas, Johnson, of Tennes- 
sée, Kennedy, Lane, Latham, Mason, Nicholson, Pearce, Polk, Pugh, Powell, 
Rice, Satlsbury, Sebastian, and Slidell—27,. WH ny 


Nays—~Messrs. Anthony, Baker, Bingham, Cameron, Chandler, Clark, Col- 
lamer, Dixon, Doolittle, Fessenden, Foote; Foster, Grimes, Hale, Harlan, King, 
Seward, Simmons, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Wade, Wigfall, Wilkinson, and Wil- 
son—24. ! goa AL a 

This vote was regarded by many as conclusive against the Crittenden propodsi- 
tion, for the reason that the Republican Senators, after full: deliberation and 
eonsultation, had cast a united vote against it. I shall never forget the appear- 
ance and’ bearing of that venerable patriot; John J. Crittenden, on the’ an- 
nouncement of this result. His heart)seemed full to: overflowing with grief, 
and his countenance bore the unmistakable marks of anguish and despair. 
‘The motiom of Senator Cameron: to reconsider had: inspired him with hope, 
strong hope; but the united vote of the Republican Senators against his propo- 
‘sition showed him too clearly that his efforts: were: vain. | riockd ame 
_>o The finalvote was taken directly on agreeing tothe Crittenden proposibion 

on the 8d of March, one day before’ the final adjournment of Congress, and:is 
‘recorded on page 1,405 of the Congressional Globe, second part. \ On this) Vote 


| 
rf 
? 


every Democratand every Southern Senator—including Mr. Wigfall, who voted 
against the reconsideration of Mr, Clark’s amendment—voted for the proposi- 
tion, and every Republican against it. fe | 

As for the Cotton State Senators. who withheld their votes on the 16th of 
January, so that Mr. Clark’s amendment might prevail, I have certainly no 
apology to make for their mischievous and wicked conduct. on that or any other 
oecasion, but if they are blameworthy for withholding their votes and not sus- 
taining the Crittenden proposition, what shall we say of the Republican Senators 
who, at the same time cast a solid vote against it, as I have already shown. It 
was no half-way business with them—they aimed directly at its final defeat. 
Some of the Southern Senators.on the other hand, who-had withheld their votes 
on the 16th—Messrs, Slidell, Hemphill, and Johnson, of Arkansas—by the 18th 
had repented their, error, and cast their yotes to reconsider and revive the 
Sep LR MAEE proposition, but the Republicans persisted in their hostility to the 
end.. 

Nor is it true that the votes of, the Cotton State Senators, with those of all 
the other Southern Senators and those of all the Northern Democrats, could 
have saved and secured the Crittenden Compromise. They could have given 
it a majority, but. everybody knows, that the Constitution. requires a vote of 
two-thirds to submit amendments to the Constitution for the ratification of the 
States. These could not be had without eight or ten Republican votes. But 
suppose the Constitution did not.so require, what could it have availed to have 
availed to have adopted a settlement by a mere party vote? Itwas a compro- 
mise between the two sections that the exigency required. The Republican 
was the dominant party in the North, and no compromise or adjustment could 
be successful, either in the Senate or before the people, without their active 
support. They constituted one of the parties to the issue, and it would have 
been folly, worse than folly, to have attempted a settlement without their sanc- 
tion and support before the country. 

_ But no one can misunderstand the real object of the Republican orators in 
arading the fact that six or eight Southern Senators had, at one time, with- 
held their votes from the Crittenden proposition. . It is to show that the South 
was not for it and did not desire a compromise, and hence the Republicans 
are not responsible for the horrible consequences of its failure. On this point 
the testimony is very conclusive, and I shall give it at some length, please or 
displease whom it may. If Republicans choose to take the responsibility of 
saying that they were against the propositionand detérmined to make no set- 
tlement, however we may lament their policy, no one could object to that po- 
sition as matter of fact; but they will forever fail to satisfy the world that 
the South was not fairly committed to a settlement on the basis of the Critten- 
den proposition, or that-the Northern Democrats would not have compro- 
mised on that ground, had they possessed the power to-do so. I. am aware 
that there are plenty of Republicans who would still spurn to settle with the 
South on such conditions, as there are also radical fanatics who would not take 
that section back into the Union even on the conditions of the Constitution. 
They certainly can have no complaint against my views and sentiments. 
en Congress assembled in December, 1861, it was obvious to every one 
who was at all willing to heed the signs of the times, that the peace of the 
country was in imminent peril; the natural consequences of a prolonged war 
of crimination and recrimination between the extreme and impracticable men 
of the North and the South. The anxious inquiry was heard everywhere, 
* What can be done to allay the agitation and save; the unity and peace of our 
country ?’’ Among those who. were willing to make an effort to compromise 
and settle, regardless of sectional, party or personal considerations, consulta- 
tion after consultation was held. Phe first great task was to discover whether 
it was possible to bring the South up to ground. on which the North could 
stand, Many and various were the propositions and suggestions produced. 
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Bat it was finally concluded that the proposition of the venerable Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. Crittenden), was most likely to command the requisite support 
in Congress and before the people. These, together with all others of a simi- 
lar character, were referred to a select committee, composed of the following 
Senators : " 

Messrs. Crittenden, Powell, Hunter, Seward, Toombs, Douglas, Collamer, 
Davis, Wade, Bigler, Rice, Doolittle and Grimes—five Southern men, five Re- 
publicans, and three Northern Democrats. The Southern and Republican 
Senators were recorded as the parties of the issue, and hence a rule was 
adopted that no proposition should be reported to the Senate as a compromise 
unless it received a majority of both sides. All the SouthernSenators, save 
Mr. Davis and Mr. Toombs, were known to favor the Crittenden proposition. 
On the 23d of December this proposition came up for consideration, and it 
became necessary for Messrs. Davis and Toombs to take their positions 3n re- 
gard to it, and I shall never forget the substance of what both said, for I re- 
garded their course as involving the fate of the Compromise. Mr. Davis said, 
“that for himself the proposition would be a bitter pill, for he held that his 
constituents had an equal right with those of any other Senator to go into the 
common. Territories, and occupy and enjoy them with whatever might be 
their property at the time; but nevertheless, in view of the great stake in- 
volved, if the Republican side would go for it in good. faith, he would unite 
with them.” Mr. Toombs expressed nearly the same sentiments, and de- 
clared that his State would accept the proposition as a final settlement, Mr. 
Toombs also, in open Senate, on the 7th of January, used the following lan- 

uage : ? 

“But although I insist on this perfect equality in the Territory, yet when it 
was proposed, as I now understand the Senator from Kentucky to propose, 
that the line of 36-30 shall be extended, acknowledging and protecting our 
property on the south side of that line, for the sake of peace—permanent 
“‘peace—I said to the Committee of Thirteen, as I say here, that with other sat- 
isfactory provisions I would accept it.”—Page 270, Congressional Globe, Ist. 

In addition to my own testimony of what occurred in the Committee of 
“Thirteen, I present. extracts from speeches of Mr. Douglas:and Mr. Pugh, 
“bearing directly on this point. es Rye 

On the 3d of January, in the course of an elaborate speechs Mr. Douglas 
used the following language : aN one sani: 

“If you of the Republican side are not willing to accept this nor the propo- 

sition of the Senator from Kentucky, pray tellus what you willdo? laddress 
the inquiry to the Republicans alone, for the reason that in the Committee 
of Thirteen, a few days ago, every member from the South, including those 
‘from the Cotton States, (Messrs. Davis and Toombs);expressed their readiness 
“to accept the proposition of my venerable friend of Kentucky, as a final settle- 
~ ment of the controversy, if tendered and sustained by the Republican mem- 
“bers. Hence, the sole responsibility of our disagreement, and the only diffi- 
~¢ulty in the way of an amicable adjustment, is with the Republican party.” — 
These remarks were made, as well as I remember, before a very full Sen- 
‘ate, in the presence of nearly, if not quite, all the Republican and Southern 
“Senators, and no one dare to dispute the facts stated. | | 
ah fee on the 2d day of March, in the course of a very able speech, re- 
- ‘marked: | 
“But suppose that Senator does promise me a vote on the Crittenden propo- 
» sitions: I have followed him for three months; I have followed my oHorable 
‘friend from Kentucky (Mr. Crittenden) for three months; I have followed my 
- friend, the Senator from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Bigler) for three months ; I have 
voted with him on all these propositions at a time when there were twelve 
other Senators in this chamber on whose votes we could rely; and what came 
- of it all? Did we ever get a vote on the Crittenden propositions? Never. 


“ 
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Did we ever get a vote on the Peace Conference propositions?, Neyer. Did 
we ever get a vote on the bill introduced by the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
(Mr. Bigler) to submit these propositions: to'a vote of the people? ~Never. 
They were not strong enough to displace the Pacific Railroad Bill, which stood 
here and defied them in the Senate for more than:'a month. They were not 
strong enough to set aside this plunder bill you calla tariff. They were not 
strong enough to beat a Pension Bill one morning.» For three long months 
haye I followed the Senator and others, begging for a vote on these questions; 
never can we get it~never; and now I am to be deluded no further; and I use 
that word delusion certainly in no unkind sense to my friend. 

°: The Crittenden proposition has been indorsed by the almost unanimous 
vote of the Legislature of Kentucky. It has been indorsed by the Legislature 
-of the noble old Commonwealth of Virginia. | It'has been ‘petitioned’ for by a 
larger number of electors of the United States than any proposition that was 
ever before Congress: ‘I believe in my heart, to-day, that it would carry 
an overwhelming majority of the people of my State; aye, sir, and of nearly 
every other State in the Union. Before the Senators from the State of Mis- 
sissippi left this chamber, I heard one of them, who now assumes, at least, to 
be President of the Southern Confederacy, propose to accept itand to maintain 
the Union, if that proposition’ could receive the vote it ought to. receive 
from the other side of the chamber. Therefore, of all your propositions, of 
‘all your amendments, knowing as I do, and knowing that the historian will 
write it down, at any time before the lst of January, a two-thirds vote for the 
Crittenden Resolutions in this chamber would have saved every State in the 
Union but South Carolina. Georgia would be here by her representatives, 
and Louisiana also—those two great States, which, at least, would have 
broken the whole column of Secession.” » 

Mr. Douglas, atthe same time, ‘said in reply: “T can confirm the Senator's 
declaration that Senator Davis himself, when on‘the Committee of Thirteen, 
was ready at all times to compromise on the Crittenden proposition. I will 
‘go further and say that Mr. ‘Toombs was also ready to do so? > ; 

But if this testimony were not in existence at all, do we not all know that 
‘the great State of Virginia indorsed this proposition and submitted it to the 
other States as a ‘basis of a final adjustment and permanent peace? It was 
this basis on which that State called for the Peace Conference which assem- 
bled soon thereafter. : . 

It was also indorsed by almost the unanimous, vote of the Legislature of 
Kentucky, and subsequently by those of Tennessee and North Carolina. But 
it is useless to add testimony. ‘The Republican members of the Senate were 
against the Crittenden proposition, and the radicals of that body were against 
any and every adjustment. When the Peace Conference had asssembled, and 
there was some hope of a satisfactory settlement, it is well known that Mr. 
Chandler, Mr. Harlan, and others, urged their respective Governors to send on 
impracticable fanatics as Commissioners, in order to defeat a compromise. 

in what I have said I have not intended to extenuate or excuse the wicked- 
ness of the Secessionists. Bad and impolitic as was the policy of the North- 
ern radicals, it furnished no sufficient reason for Secession, rebellion and war ; 
but I believed most sincerely then, as I do now, that the acceptance of Mr. 
Crittenden’s proposition by one-third of the Republicans in Congress, at the 
right time, would have broken down. Secession in nearly all the States now 
claiming to be out of the Union; and it might have been accepted without any 
sacrifice of honor or principle. So far as the common territory of the United 
' States was concerned, it proposed an equitable partition, giving the North 
about 900,000 square miles and the South about 300,000. No umpire that 
could have been selected would have given the North more. If, then, it was 
a material interest and value we were contending for, it gave us our full share ; 
if it was the application of a political ‘principle the Republicans were strug- 
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cling for, it allowed the application of their doctrine to three-fourths of an es- 
tate that belonged tovall the States and all the people. It expressly excluded 
slavery from 900,000 square miles of this estate, and allowed it in the re- 
maining 300,000. 

The Republicans, it is:true, had just elected a President, and were about to 
take possession of the Government; but still the popular vote in the several 
States showed that they were over a million of votes in the minority of the 
electors of the United States. Being'a million in the minority, if they secured 
the application of their principles to three-fourths of all the territory, was that 
not enough? Could they not on that have boasted of a great triumph? For 
e time these arguments and considerations seemed to have weight with the 
more moderate and conservative of the Republican Senators. Indeed at one 
time I bad strong ‘hopes of settlement. But the radicals rallied in force, 
headed by Mr. Greeley, and the current was soon changed. We were then 
met with the argument that the people, in the election of Mr. Lincoln, had de- 
cided to exclude slavery from all the territory, and that the members of Con- 
gress dare not attempt to reverse that decision, We then determined to goa 
step further and endeavor to overcome this obstacle;. and it was to this end, 
after consultation with Mr. Crittenden and others, that I myself introduced a 
pill into the Senate providing) for taking the sense of the people of the several 
States on the Crittenden proposition, for the direction of members of Congress 
in voting for or against its submission for the ratification of the States, as an 
amendment tothe Constitution. 

This was an appeal to the source of all political power, and would have re- 
Heved the members of all serious responsibility. The vote of the representa- 
tive would have been in accordance with the votes of his constituents, either 
for or against the proposition. The only objection made was that.it was some- 
what irregular and extraordinary. But the same men could not make that 
objection at present. Too many extraordinary things have since been done 
by their chosen agents. Ibelieved with the Senator from Ohio, as I believe 
still, that the proposition would have carried a majority in nearly all the States 
ofthe Union, but it shared the fate of all other efforts for settlement. Would 
to God our country was now in the condition it then was, and that the people 
could be allowed to settle the controversy for themselves under the light of 
eighteen months’ experience of war and carnage, and countless sacrifices of 
national strength and character. 
Very truly, your obedient servant, WM. BIGLER. 


; 


AN: APPHRAT 


0 THE CHRISTIAN, THE PATRIOT, AND THE PHTt- 
 LANTHROPIST, IN BEHALF OF ‘OUR COUNTRY. 





There are some reasons for believing the assertions of the rebel govertinient 
that in the event of extreme necessity they can and will bring into the theater 
of this war, on their own soil; near a million anda half of men. This will 
not appear so much out of the way, when we reflect that they are pre-eminently 
an agricultural people; that they have an enormous amount of agricultural 
implements; that the millions of acres hitherto cultivated for cotton is now 
made to produce grain; that the small white boys, negro boys; negro women, 
and old negro men, are made the chief producers—the real substratum upon 
which is based much of their hopes for sustaining the war—leaving the more 
‘vigorous negro men (if-needed) to be used and managed by the army; thus 
making their youthful and negro population a great element of strength. 

That they now have in the field an army of seven or eight hundred thous: 
and men, well armed and disciplined, will, I think, be conceded by all intelli. 
gentmen. It is thus I have sketched, but not in full, the resources and strength 
of this shrewd, daring, dangerous, and powerful enemy—an enemy, whos¢ 
bravery and skillin the use of arms and arts of war, are not tobe questioned 
—an enemy fighting upon the defensive, behind intrenchments, masked bat- 
teries; in the mountain gorges, defiles and swamps; fighting for their cherished 
domestic institutions, their property, the value of their Confederate bonds, to 
keep from shouldering their proportion of the Federal Government debt; 
fighting for their homes, which are being threatened with confiscation; for 
their firesides, wives, and children. \'The major part of these people conscien- 
tiously believe their cause is just, righteous and holy, and conscience has ever 
been a terrible foe to fight. . 

Certainly the Administration has been too much disposed to despise and 
underrate the vast strength and resources of the South, and the difficulties of 
marching an army into a hostile country, At every point where there is a 
Federal and a Confederate army, the latter is either numerically the strongest, 
‘or else has the best’ generals, or the advantage of position; and it has been so 
ever since the war began. ‘This accounts for the results of the affairs at Big 
Bethel, Vienna, Bull Run, Springfield, Lexington, Mo., Ball's Bluff, Belmont, 
Pittsburg, Richmond, Ky., Richmond, Va., Seven Pines, Cedar Mountain, Bull 
‘Run (again), and other places too tedious to mention. Also, the success of 
the Confederate army in holding the right bank of the Potomac, below Wash- 
ington, for the space of seven months, flaunting their flag in the face of the 
Union army ; and openly, deliberately, step by step, erecting one battery after 
another, until the work was done, and the great avenue to the Capital closed 
—certainly a ‘great triumph. Also, that again the vast, well-appointed, and 
combined armies of Virginia and the Potomac were dreadfully slaughtered, 
and driven back behind their fortifications around the Capital; beleagured by 
the triumphant foe, who, no longer'coveting the great advantages of the de- 
fensive, and the drawing their foe far from his base of operations, boldly as- 
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sumed the offensive, and invaded the loyal States of Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania, as did also another of their armies invade the loyal State of Kentucky, 
all to their decided advantage and immense loss to the loyal army and cause. 

These things prove that the Administration never has had any proper con- 
ceptions of the magnitude of the war; and that eyen the wise and timely ad- 
monfitions of the sagacious Scott, and other patriots and statesmen, failed to 
awaken it to a sense of the magnitude of the awful calamities which it was 
rapidly bringing upon our beloved country. Hugging the delusive fallacy that ~ 
there is ‘a strong Union element in the South that would co-operate with the 
Union. army,-the Administration has never believed that the people of the 
eleven seceded States are unanimous in their determination to sever forever 
their connection with the Northern States, 

Certainly we have but little reason to.hope for much if any advantage from 
the occupation of any part of the rebel or Southern coast by our troops, espe- 
cially when the Federal army finds it so difficult to advance any considerable 
distance from the borders of. Virginia and Kentucky, having the entire North 
at their back as a base for operations, and where five men can. be conveyed, 
and maintained in the field, at about the expense of one shipped to the 
Southern coast, with all the paraphernalia of war necessary for penetrating 
the country—a country. generally. low, flat, marshy, and affording but few 
roads which are practicable, especially in the winter or wet season. Most of 
the cotton, grain, and other valuables, that cannot be removed to the interior, 
has been, is being, and will be subjected to the flames. And though ‘100,000 
negroes be confiscated, such a mass of men, women and children, will puzzle 
the Administration about as much as the boy was puzzled who drew. the ele- 
phant in the lottery... To feed, clothe, and protect them, would make the thing 
a hard bargain. To remove and colonize them in the North, would not be 
tolerated by any community or portion of the free States. ! 

The proposition of Mr. Lincoln to emancipate all the slayes of the South, if 
carried out, will result either in an extermination of the blacks, or in the 
removal of almost her entire white population to the North—the better class 
of whites wi// not live among and afkliate with free negroes—and the giving © 
up of the larger portion of that vast and beautiful country to the control of 
the blacks, who, being .enfranchised, would send representatives of ‘their own 
color to Washington ; or to create a Hayti or nation. of free blacks upon 
our border, whose ministers and consuls must be received at our courts, To 
remove them from the country would be a matter of impossibility, and. an 
effort to do it the height of folly and madness. The cost of their’ remoyal 
would be intolerable—would enslaye ws for a hundred years. . The exodus of 
so large a people was never known... Besides, the great majority of them 
would have to be forced from their homes and. native country. Would the 
President be guilty of misanthropy so base, as to. chain and force this negative, 
dependent, confiding, innocent, and happy people, from their’homes and land 
of nativity, amidst their cries and. solemn protestations, and, carry. them! into 
the wilds of either Africa, South or Central America? | ree 

Furthermore, Can the President be in earnest? Is it. possible; that after 
his most solemn declaration (in his Inaugural Address), that he had. no pur- 
pose directly or indirectly to interfere with the, institution of slavery in, the 
States where it exists—that he had no lawful right to do so—neither had he 
any intention todo so, and that he can be in earnest ?.. Would any,sane man who 
has been so exalted by.a confiding christian. nation, be guilty of perfidy and 
treachery so base? Did the celebrated old joker ever think’ seriously of the 
fiendish nature of the .state of affairs, which, if. possible, he proposes, to 
inaugurate? Of the tremendous horrors and wickedness ofa servile war 
upon the. innocent portion of eight millions of our brethren, kinsmen; and 
countrymen—an intelligent, hospitable, generous, magnanimous, gallant, and 
chivalrous people ?, And, however wrong they be, or, wickedly they have 
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done, is the Administration without sin, that ‘it should thus throw a stone,’ 
thus visit the sins of the fathers dpon their wives and children? Many of 
_ this people yet love the old Union of their fathers, and still hcpe for its resto-: 
ration, and are but  driftiny with the irresistible tide of the mighty torrent 
and revolution. -Arethe wives and children ofsuch tobe butchered. Further- 
more, The great mass of this people are honest and sincere in this mighty 
work of revolution, by which they are imperiling everything which is dear to 
thera} Are they thus to be punished? Will the Administration acknowl- 
edge itself so pressed, as to be under the necessity of sucha diabolical re- 
sort—the massacre of the innocent and helpless’ portion of this people, by 
four millions of semi-barbarians in alliance with a powerful people of twenty 
millions of their own countrymen, many of whom claim to be the genuine’ 
stock of Puritans and religious Pilgrims, whose high state of civilization, in- 
telligence, christianity, piety, and purity, have hitherto been the pride, glory, 
honor and boast of the nation, who with sanctimonious countenances cry God 
ee holy, just, and’ righteous, whilst the barbarous black fiend is violating 

e person of the beautiful and lovely maiden, and bathing his black and’ ac- 
cursed hands and steel in the blood of the aged, the mother, the daughter, 
and the angelic innocent, ° . 

Will the President, being disappointed and maddened, with malice afore- 
thought, lead his allied and spotted host in this abolition, unconstitutional, 
self-righteously puritanical, and diabolical crusade. Is the President anx- 
ious to outstrip even the bloody Nero—ambitious to make sure of being 
handed down to posterity as the greatest, mightiest, and most notorious mon- 
ster fiend ever produced by earth? Js the President in earnest? Again we 
ask, most solemnly, in the name of God,’ is the President in earnest? Has 
the President forgotten his solemn oath to support the great and good chart 
of our rights and liberties, which he thus proposes to outrage, and will he 
thus blacken his soul with perjury, even in the face of a gazing christian 
world, though the all-seeing eye of God be closed? ‘We'll see. 

- But, im conclusion, if the President is still really in earnest, we offer him 
the following additional thoughts from one of the ablest and purest jurists in 
the West: MEE LEM 

It is an attempted usurpation of a power having no semblance of justifica- 
tion under the Constitution. 

It is a practical application of that pernicious higher-law heresy which, in 
effect, denies the nation the right or competency to self-government, by deny- 
ing its right to restrain the power of its official servants. 

- {t would be succumbing ‘to the dictation of that fanatic faction who have 
been so largely instrumental in ‘producing the calamity under which the na- 
tion. now suffers, and of whose leaders it is the public boast that they abhor 
the Constitution, and that for more than twenty years they have tried to de- 
stroy the Union—a faction who, if not the irresponsible victims of a mono- 
niania, are the victims of a ruthless, vindictive hate toward the people of the 
South, which, if glutted through this policy, will render our country the ab- 
horrence of all Christendom, as they themselves are the opprobrium of human 
nature. } BEL 6 SD ‘ u 
§{ It is a direct incentive, a certain promoter of slave insurrection—servile 
war resulting in the devastation of the population and property of eleven 
States, while accompanied by all the horrors of indiscriminate massacre of 
the helpless whites, with the probable destruction of the larger part of the 
innocent, heretofore unoffending blacks. , 

It would be a gross violation of one ofthe plainest of the President's 
sworn duties under the Constitution; which so far from permitting him to pro- 
mote, makes it his imperative duty to suppress such insurrections. 

It would violate that principle of the law ‘of nations, of the law of civi- 
lized warfare, inculeated by our Declaration of Independence, to which our 
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nation was fully committed during the Administration of Madison and Mon- 
roe, by the diplomatic correspondence of: that’ eminent legist John Quincy. 
Adams, who pronounced the inciting such insurrection as; indefensible “as the 
use of poisoned weapons, or the cold blood killing of prisoners.’ 

It would inflict an indelible. stain,on our national character. 

It would, intensify sectional hate. 

It would destroy that bountiful. market—more than two hundred millions 
annually—which. has.so:richly rewarded the serioultural, manuleowinings and 
commercial industry, of the North... 

_ It would embitter,and prolong the war. 

It would be a betrayal of those reiterated hea of the Republican 
party—in.and out of Congress—under which, the war was.commenced. | 

It would be.an, especial violation of, good: faith. toward the, border States, 
who went into the war confiding in, those pledges. 

Its policy, can not.be.carried out while. the good: people of the North retain 
any sense ofthat mutual affection, which it is fondly hoped they reciprocate 
with their brethren of the border States. 

It will; when received in connection with the declaration of martial law. 
throughout the Union, encourage by example the erection of that, military, 
dictatorship, which, considerate men are everywhere, foreboding as the dread- 
ful outcome of. the, war, and. which a distinguished Republican, leader. has 
claimed for himself, and his fanatic colleagues in Congress the rightful power, 
to establish, and thereby supersede, the President. 

It would hal in: disregard,,in flagrant. contempt, of. that. national will so dis- 
tinetly manifested in the result of : the recent elections; those.elections mani- 
festing, as they. do, a,popular determination that the South.shall not-be ruth- 
lessly destroyed under the pretext of restoring, it.to the Union, nor the Cons 
stitution destroyed. under the pretext,of its preservation. 

But.perhaps the greatest and most fatal mistake of the Administration has: 
been in regard to the numerical difference there, should be between an offens- 
ive and invading army and a defensive army, in‘an, extremely hostile country, 
to place them upon, terms of equality, or of equal strength and chances for: 
success. I say mistake, because we will not accuse the Administration of the 
wickedness of.a desire. to court, the many bloody and disastrous battles, under 
such great disadvantages, as have been the most of: those which have been 
fought. We willnotaccuse the Administration of the wickedness of designedly 
trifling with a powerful enemy-—with the lives of valuable men—resulting in the 
slaughter of thousands of our fellow-citizens, and, the wild exultations of the 
enemy, over their strength and prowess;;a greater alienation of sections, a 
deep-seated and, fiendish hatred, lasting through many. generations; and, in’ 
the event of a possible separation, destroying ‘all prospects ofa friendly, so- 
cial, or commercial intercourse between the ederal and Confederate Govern- 
ments. ) ) 

The, almost total annihilation of the immense army of the great Napoleon, 
when invading. Russia,/is but one of the numerous disasters to the invading. 
armies of Europe, which have convinced the, most, distinguished, generals. of 
this and past ages, that an invading army should number at least three to one 
of the invaded ‘and defensive; and, when. the peoplejare. to be subjugated, 
possession held, and the laws enforced, five to one., , The latter number was 
expressed. by.a ‘distinguished European General. immediately after the. first, 
great disaster of the Federal army at, Bull’s Run. 

Hence these views are not peculiar to’a few, but doubtless will be indoreedi 
by a majority, if not by all of our best,and most experienced officers. In fact, 
while in, Washington City, Alexandria, and. other places, ‘I presented them. to 
quite a number of officers, all of whom, indorsed them, , But.a few weeks ago, 
they, were indorsed by one.of our most gallant, brave, and experienced, Gen- 
erals, with whom I, was in conyersation. But what are we to do?. asked. the 
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determined and stern patriot., The interrogation would have been more ap- 
propriate|for the Administration, thought], |... 

his. haying; in all sincerity, and certainly in truth, laid my. premises, I 
now draw my conclusions, as follows: That the Fedéral, army, even if in- 
ereased in numbers to one million, fighting against nearly, or perhaps, an equal 
number of brave, warlike, well-disciplined, well-armed, and well-oficered men, 
on their own soil—over a country, vast and wild, with forests and. mountains 
immense, and, rivers numerous—in their chosen positions, behind intrench- 
ments and masked batteries; in the mountain gorges and defiles, and in. the 
woods, brush, and swamps; around their homesteads, wiyes, children, and 
parenis—conscientiously fighting, as they believe, for, constitutional liberty— 
believing that all governmenis.derive their; just powers, from the consent of 
the governed; fighting for, their, slaves, their domestic’ institutions—for. their 
property which is being confiscated; fighting to avoid, paying their,praportion- 
able part of the immense national debt being incurred, and to.save their own 
(Confederate) money from. worthlessness ; fighting,.as they conscientiously be- 
lieve, to prevent, being ruled, overrun, and finally crushed out by the combined 
numbers and; power of abolitionists, wide-awakes, fanatical religionists, spir- 
itualists, witch-burners,' and the, ignorant, fanatical,.and, prejudiced hordes 
and scums of, the old world that,swarm like locusts into the, great. Northwest, 
all of whom declare themselves irrepressibles in the general.conflict, which, 
they hope, is eventually to sever their, hated and Joathsome, ‘‘ covenant with 
death and league, with hell;” fighting for glory, and all that, is dear, either to 
their vanity, interest, or heart—being united, determined, and even desperate. 
_ And though the Administration may desire either to test the strength of the 
Government, or the question whether we have a Government; or to, fulfill the 
formulas of a war, so as to comply. with, their, constitutional oaths, until the 
people, exhausted, and. convinced of the. impracticability or impossibility. of 
conquering, the South, should order a, division; .and- though short sighted and 
unprineipled politicians and. abolitionists. may desire, to gratify their malice 
and reyenge; army contractors and other speculators.may desire to, fill their 
coffers with gold and silver, even at the price of blood; and, for gain, make 
merchandise; of the lives of their fellow-citizens, neighbors, friends, and kin- 
dred: ’tis but trifling with and endangering the lives of our, felJlow-couniry- 
men—trifling with. the. life's, blood of our. institutions,.and. of constitutional 
liberty—to waste our fortunes—to impoverish the country —greatly to increase 
the number of widows, and orphans—to multiply the tears, sufferings, and 
groans of poor and helpless; women, and children, and,to send thousands into 
eternity amidst their sins. | in Shas 

Hence we, the sovereign people, who love our, glorious country and. institu- 
tions for which our noble sires fought, bled, and, died, relying not upon, any 
direct miracle, or divine interposition, but upon the usual .sinews, prowess, and. 
other reasonable and; tangible instrumentalities. for success, should appeal— 
make a long, a loud, a,most, solemn.,appeal. Indeed, should we not, demand 
of the Administration—the; powers which, we have made—in the name of suf- 
fering humanity, of the widow and ‘the.orphan; in the. name of God,.and of 
Christianity; inthe name of philanthropy,, patriotism, and all that,is dear, to 
man, to change its policy, which, has been suicidal from the beginning, and 
taise an army adequate to.the accomplishment of crushing out. this, the most, 
extensive and gigantic, rebellion, in' the, world’s, history; or, stop the. effusion, 
of blood, and, give peace to our bleeding, country in some other way compati- 
ble with, and satisfactory to, the honor and dignity of,the Federal Government. 

In the, foregoing, I have reflected, pretty severely upon the imbecility and 
suicidal policy of the Administration, and.especially upon the, fanatically- 
crazy wretches who have been driving the President and Government to de- 
struction ; .who, in their folly and wickedness, seek the overthrow of, the Goy- 
ernment, under the hypocritical pretense of saving the Union; who, notwith- 
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standing their most solemn declaration, agreement, and pledge, (about a year 
ago,) ‘That in this national emergency, Congress, banishing all feeling of 
mere passion or resentment, will recollect only its duty to the whole country ; 
that this war is not waged on'their part in any spirit of oppression, or for any 
purpose of conquest or subjugation, or purpose of overthrowing or interfering 
with the rights or established institutions of those States, but to defend and’ 
maintain the supremacy of the Constitution, and to preserve the Union, with’ 
all the dignity, equality, and rights of the several States unimpaired; and that’ 
as soon as these objects are accomplished, the war ought to cease’—have 
changed the issue or objects of the war; yet, notwithstanding this perfidy, the 
Democrats being mounted, (enlisted,) like poor John Gilpin, must ride; and 
though the fanatical abolition wretches have swindled them out of their favor- 
ite steed—the above platform, yet, ride they must, though’ forced to straddle 
the abolition devil, and trot to perdition; who, through a negro alliance and 
negro instrumentalities, would drench every Southern hearthstone with the 
blood of angelic innocents and helpless females; who are trampling under foot 
and seek to destroy the precious and priceless jewel (the Constitution) under 
the pretense of saving the casket (the Union); who would destroy the soul 
{the Constitution) under the pretense of saving its body (the Union); how 
foolish! of what worth is the casket without the jewel—the body without the 
soul—the Union without the Constitution? who, notwithstanding the vast and’ 
ample resources of the Government, for saving and protecting the Union and 
the Constitution, will—if not checked by an uprising of the people—most as- 
suredly bring both to ruin. For, (in the language of another,) so far we have 
been bafiled and defeated—our money is gone—our men, the gallant youth of 
these States, whom we saw’starting off a year ago, full of the ‘patriotic hope’ 
to save this Republic—where are they now? Dead, and ‘moldering in their 
graves, on the hundred battle-fields, where their heroism was wasted and their; 
victories robbed of their value, by the incompetency, vanity, and rashness of 
& party, in whose councils newspaper editors controlled the movements of 
armies by leading articles. The wisdom and warnings of a'veteran soldier’ 
were passed by, unheeded and forgotten. | 

In justification of some of the foregoing reflections—or charges, if you please’ 
—1I, furthermore, offer the following facts and thoughts: uD 

It is a fact—lamentable, though notorious—that even after seven States had’ 
seceded, organized a government, raised an army, and bombarded Fort Sump- 
ter, Mr. Lincoln appeared indifferent, happy, and jocular; said that nobody 
was hurt, but that it might, however, be necessary to put down the foot firmly. 
Soon after, however, he thought it expedient to call out seventy-five thousand 
three months’ volunteers to suppress the rebellion; for which, Geo. D. Pren- 
tice, of the Louisville Journal, justly denounced him as a Hotspur and mad- 
man; and even when the most’ fiery, destructive, and deathly elements were’ 
gathering, thick and fast, threatening to consume—even, perhaps, had already’ 
partly consumed—our glorious Union and matchless temple of liberty, the Presi- 
dent's demeanor reminded us of a sporting lad, amusing himself with the beauti- 
fulsparks and blaze ascending from his father’s magnificent mansion, which he 
and his companions had fired, thinking that after a little fun and pleasant 
warmth, that, to stop the progress of their little fire, it would only be necessary 
to spit upon it—empty their little bladders upon it, or, put the foot down firmly 
upon it, and that nobody would be hurt. ' They were not aware of the magni’ 
tude of their folly until the destructive-element was beyond their control. —— 

Mr. Lincoln was elected upon a platform which was sectional, and as such 
very offensive to the South—was the leader of, and elected by, a combination 
of foreign, abolition, fanatically-religious, and sectional elements, the major 
part of which were irrepressibles, and pledged’ to a severance of their hated 
and loathsome “covenant with death and league with hell.” After this, as if 
determined fully to'test’or disregard the inflammability of the Southern mind, 
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he selected for his Cabinet the most ultra and sectional men—men, the most 
of whom, above.all others, were most offensive to the South. And, although 
Mr. Douglass, (then in the United States Senate,) and other most eminent 
statesmen and Unionists, solemnly declared that; the Republican party—of 
which Mr. Lincoln was leader, that would, yield nothing, would make no 
compromise, declaring that a little blood-letting was necessary for the health 
of the Government—-was justly chargeable with the awful calamities, with 
which, our country was being threatened—that war was, disunion—everlasting 
separation. And when the hearts of millions of patriots and philanthropists 
were being wrung at the appalling prospect of a most gigantic rebellion, a 
bloody civil war, and great national calamities, Mr. Lincoln said that nobody 
was hurt;. but called for 75,000 ninety days’ velunteers to settle the little fuss 
in the family; and some of his editorial friends thought that none of the 79,- 
000.should be less than six feet: in height, that such an army of giants could 
and would march through the South to the Gulf, and fix up the little fuss in 
ninety days. 

"Tis thus I have briefly, but only in part, sketched the imbecile manner in 
which the Administration and party have, as it were, set on fire, trifled with, 
and, we fear, let slip the golden opportunity of saving this, the most noble, 
matchless, and magnificent structure of government in the world’s history.— 
That the Administration, even President Lincoln, for some time held the des- 
tinies of the glorious Union of our fathers, as it were, in the hollow of his 
hand, cannot, I think, be successfully disputed. 

It is known to most men of intelligence that until after Mr. Lincoln’s first 
war proclamation,—after the infamous proclamations of Fremont, Phelps, 
and Hunter, the abolition of slavery in the District. of Columbia, and the 
damnable conduet of Col. Turchin, and others of his: ilk, there was a large 
Union element in the South—an element of sufficient strength, if properly and 
judiciously encouraged and managed, in connection with a further reasonable 
and just policy of the Administration, to have again safely anchored the rebel 
States.in the glorious old Union, never again to be severed from her. . 

Oh; how unfortunate, how lamentable! that out of the large number of wise 
and good men, produced. by our great country, there was not one in this mad 
hour, these perilous times, to stand at the helm of the ship of state, and guide 
us through this boisterous, terrific, and soul-sickening sea of blood. Would 
to God that President Lincoln had had the independence, the nerve, the no- 
bility, and magnanimity of soul, to rise superior to mere party and offensive 
party platforms, and had firmly planted himself upon the rock—the glorious 
chart of our liberties and happiness, the Constitution—and as our common 
father and head, swaying the magic scepter of justice, righteousness, and 
of state, said to our Northern brethren, erase, repeal all your grossly unconsti- 
tutional and offensive Abolition Personal Liberty Bills, that nullify the Fu- 
gitive Slave Law; give up the renegade thieves and murderers to whom 
you are giving illegal protection; cease to mob United States officers 
for complying with their oaths of office in the arrest and surrender of 
ea Peper of our Southern brethren; modify your unjustly high tariff, 
which greatly enriches the Hast at the burdensome expense of the South and 

est; give the South her equal rights in the territories, which are the com- 
mon property of the Government; disband your numerous and powerful 
wide-awake organizations, the primary, if not the sole object of, which are 
ulterior designs upon the institutions and constitutional rights of the South; 
cease your efforts. to make a national air, singing songs of praise in mem- 
ory of, glorifying,and immortalizing an old fiend, for leading a band of. mur- 
derers into the land of Washington, for the ostensible purpose of forming an 
alliance with negroes, and inciting them to murder the kindred of the Father 
of our country; ah!.an indiscriminate massacre of the innocent and un- 
suspecting inhabitants of our old and venerated mother of States and of 
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statesmen; and, in good faith, cheerfully obey the Constitution and in- 
terstate laws; without which, all that is dear to us as a great na- 
tion will be in constant peril. After seeing that it was done, and 
thus having purified, as it were, the Northern house, said to his fellow- 
countrymen of the South, that, though you may regard me as a sectional Pres- 
ident, elected upon a sectional platform, and by a sectional party, nevertheless, 
regarding my official oath and the Constitution as paramount to all these, 4 
declare my purpose to protect the South in her constitutional rights, at all 
hazards, and be the President of the whole people, and not of a party or sec- 
tion; but that this Union must be and shall be preserved! which, if not heed- 
ed, quietly, yet energetically and determinedly, might he have set about the 
work of a short but decisive contest, by drafting at least a million of men, 
and, through the Governors of States, had them well organized, drilled and 
equipped in one hundred and twenty days; after which, with this mighty 
army—acting in concert with the hen large Union element in the South—the 
rebellion could have been suppressed, a peace conquered, and the arms re- 
turned in sixty days. 

A country so vast in extent, strength and numbers, and having such a 
diversity of interest and contrariety of element as ours, should at all times 
have on hand at least a million stand of arms. 

But, in conclusion, it is thus, O Christian, who witnesseth the ushering of 
thousands of immortal souls into the presence of the Great Jehovah, whilst 
the warm heart’s blood of their brethren and countrymen is dripping from 
their hands and steel! ’Tis thus, O Patriot, who witnesseth death and 
desolation as the besom of destruction sweeping over this, the fairest, once 
freest and happiest country which God ever gave to man, and the fiendish 
efforts of devils incarnate to overthrow and destroy the noble and cherished 
institutions purchased for us with the blood of our sires! And it is thus, O 
Philanthropist, who witnesseth neighbors and brethren, of the most intelligent 
and noble race of earth, locked in death struggles, slaughtering each other by 
thousands; and heareth the groans of the dying, the lamentations of the 
wounded, the loud shouts and huzzas of the victorious, the sighs and cries of 
widows and orphans, and seeth the garments rolled and dyed in the blood of thou- 
sands of our most valuable countrymen. It is to you thatI appeal, and through 
you to the powers that be, our constituted authorities, in behalf of our bleed- 
ing country, which perchance may be regarded as a disloyal practice and ex- 
cite the ire of a power that may be, who, for this, may arrest and confine 
me—as they have hundreds of the best and truest men of this country—in 
some unhealthy, lousy, and loathsome Bastile of the North, and thus, by the 
power of might, divorce me, for an indefinite period of time, from property, 
friends, home, children, and wife. Nevertheless, if the foregoing thoughts 
and suggestions should impress others of my countrymen as they have me, 
and be instrumental in the least degree in checking the suicidal course of the 
Administration, and saving us, and all that is dear to us, from the dark pit of 
interminable woe into which all the wicked, devilish, fanatically crazy, 
political, and even religious elements of this country are seemingly deter- 
mined to plunge us, my liberty, my property, and even my poor life, and a 
thousand other such lives, would be but a poor equivalent for the good accom- 
plished and conferred upon my beloved country, for which so many of my 
noble ancestors fought, bled, and died. Certainly none haye greater reasons 
for loving our glorious country and her matchless’ institutions than myself, 
for I am assured that there is no one living whose! kindred or ancestors 
did more to throw off the British yoke and construct our matchless form of 
government than mine. _ J, GEO. DODGE. © 


MOUNT VERNON. 





[The following letter was first given to the public in the Louisville Journal 
of 6th August last. Its very favorable reception, and the advice of friends, 
have caused its re-appearance, revised and extended. Joa. BF] 


Through the kindness of a friend, we are. privileged to publish the follow- 
ing very interesting letter.—Hditor Louisville Journal. 


& 
Wasuineton, D. C., July 28, 1862. 


DEAR : As intimated in my letter of the 22d inst., and carrying out the 
original programme of my present tour, on the morning of the 23d TI took 
passage on board the steamer Thomas Collyer for Mt. Vernon, where I ar- 
rived after an exceedingly pleasant passage of about two hours down the beau- 
tiful and magnificent Potomac, stopping a few minutes at Alexandria. 

Very soon after I stepped from the steamer upon the famous soil of Mount 
Vernon, I sought the whereabouts and an interview with its present chief 
guardian and protector, Mr. Upton H. Herbert, a descendant of Wm. Fairfax, 
father-in-law to Lawrence Washington. Mr. H. is one of the most interesting, 
pleasant, and elegant gentlemen with whom I have ever met. A real gentle- 
man of the Old Dominion type, a most worthy custodian of the sacred soil of 
Mt. Vernon, of the sacred remains of the immortal Washington, and repre- 
sentative of the celebrated Fairfax family. After an interview of about an 
hour with Mr. Herbert, he escorted me to the house, where I was introduced 
to Miss Sarah C. Tracy, Secretary of the Lady’s Mt. Vernon Association. 
Miss Tracy is a maiden lady of about thirty-five or forty years of age, looks 
delicate and unhealthy, too much so to undergo the numerous cares and great 
labor necessarily and unavoidably devolving upon her as the Corresponding 
Secretary of the Society, in connection with the superintending care for so 
large a house as that at Mt. Vernon. But in point of real devotion, true chris- 
tian piety, education, intelligence, fortitude, industry, and perseverance, is 
certainly all that the Society and its friends can wish. 

Another inmate at Mt. Vernon is Miss Mary McMakin, daughter of Rev. 
Mr. MeMakin, of Philadelphia, a very pleasant and suitable companion for 
Miss Tracy. These most estimable persons, trusted with the watchful care of 
Mt. Vernon by the Association (to which the late John Augustine Washing- 
ton sold this property), are living in the performance of a duty and labor of 
love which entitle them to the gratitude of every American patriot. Although 
their position in some respects is pleasant and desirable, yet in others it is 
perhaps the most disagreeable, harrassing, and trying conceivable. 

Among the great many who visit Mt. Vernon, there are frequently to be 
found persons who persevere in taking licentious privileges, which are posi- 
tively forbidden by printed rules, which meet them or are before them at 
every entrance and corner. Such wayward persons not only unfrequently 
depredate upon the trees, shrubbery, and buildings, but in some instances 
have opened the doors and thrust themselves into the chambers and other 
most private apartments of the house, when entirely unlooked for. 

Once on an occasion of this kind, Mrs. John A. Washington closed the door 
in the face of an impertinent fellow, who remarked to her that if she kept a 
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clean room she needn’t be ashamed to show it. But as sights at Mt. Vernon 
were then cheap, I suppose the fellow thought he would take all he 
could get. The entrance fee is now two bits, and such fellows doubtless are 
better satisfied, with fewer sights, than they were in Mr. Washington’s day, 
when there was no fee for.entrance, or for his waste of time and courtesies. 
It is mostly this class of ungracious scamps, who haye, in revenge for disap- 
pointments similar to the above or for some imaginary inattentions or neglect 
upon the part of either Mr. or Mrs. W., given vent to their spleen by misrep- 
resentations, that ought to have scalded their lips, and forced from them a pen- 
alty for slander. But like unto his great kinsman, John A. Washington was 
too magnanimous, and had too much self-respect to notice even the newspa- 
per attacks so frequently made by his enemies, and (as the eloquent and 1m- 
mortal Clay once said to a Lexington audience), despised these malignant 
curs. that were eternally yelping behind him. But I am persuaded that 
there were many attacks made upon him, even by honorable editors of news- 
papers, that would gladly be recalled, were their minds disabused. At least 
I hope so. 

John A. Washington was pre-emfnently social, hospitable, and convivial. 
For many years his wealth justified him in giving a large portion of his time 
to his numerous friends, and the devotees of the Father of our Country. His 
sideboard was ever burdened with the choicest drinks, where all who desired, 
partook as freely as they did from the bountiful Potomac. But such 
was the constant vigilance necessary to protect this property, and the frequent 
annoyances and insults to which John A. Washington and family were sub- 
jected, that they were finally induced to sell this celebrated and once happy 
home of the immortal Washington to the Ladies’ Mount Vernon Association 
for. $200,000, $50,000 less than he could have gotten for itfrom private hands. 

This sacrifice, however, was not enough to satisfy his traducers, by whom 
he has ever since been denounced from Dan to Bersheba as an extortioner. 
For the benefit of such, however, I offer the following thoughts : 

Property is always worth just what it will bring in market, and where 
there is no compulsory necessity for purchasing, there can be no just grounds 
for a charge of extortion however high you voluntarily agree to pay for it. 
John A. W. could have gotten $250,000 for Mt. Vernon, hence it was worth 
just $250,000. Yet from the Ladies’ Mount Vernon Association he took 
$200,000, thus making a donation of $50,000 to the Association. Who gave 
more? But it is said that being the kinsman of General Washington, he 
should not have asked or taken more than its real intrinsic value, which it is 
argued is about $10,000. Would not this be giving the Association $240,000? 
Would the American people thus expect John A. Washington to pay for his 
relationship to the Father of our Country? What did General Washington 
do or leave undone, for which his grand nephew should pay so high a pen- 
alty? Is it not remarkable that some one of these wise-acres, by such eccen- 
tric freaks of logical reasoning, did not come to the conclusion that perchance 
some boot might possibly be due the other leg? : 

John A. Washington was the grand nephew of General Washington, being 
the son of John A. Washington, Sr., (brother to Judge Bushrod Washington), 
who was the son of John Augustine, the brother of General George Wash- 
ington, and half-brother of Augustine, the full brother of Lawrence Washi- 
ington. John A. Washington was an elegant, clear-headed, and accom- 
plished gentleman; was very wealthy; has been dead about one year; has left 
four orphan children, two sons and two daughters, to mourn his death; the 
eldest a very intelligent and beautiful girl of seventeen summers—their 
mother had been sleeping in death for about a year previous to the death of 
their father. Mr. W. was killed, as you doubtless recollect, by the Federal 
troops in Western Virginia, which circumstance reminds me of the remarka- 
ble fact that the descendants not only of the Washington family, but of all those 
old and distinguished Virginia families, are perhaps, with but few exceptions, 
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engaged in this rebellion—but whither am I wandering? Through the kind 
solicitations of Mr. Herbert and Miss Tracy, I was induced to let the Collyer 
and her passengers or pilgrims to Mt. Vernon return without me, and for 
forty-eight hours was a guest under the same roof where my beloved father 
was the guest of Judge Bushrod Washington about forty-eight years ago—seven 
years before I was born—since which I am the first of his family to visit this 
“Mecca.of America. . , 

~ Mt. Vernon is, I think, even allthat has been said of it, and in connection 
with the magnificent Potomac and its numerous other beautiful, picturesque, 
lovely, and matchless surroundings, was a fitting homestead and earthly place 
of abode for the immortal Washington—the greatest uninspired man that ever 
lived—and ’tis here by a careful survey and study of his plans and arrange- 
ments, of his selection, of the buildings, gardens, lawns, and walks of Mt. Ver- 
non, you see the good taste, judgment, and developments of his great mind, not 
less matchless in these pursuits than upon the political or military theaters of 
life. And now, after the touch of his master mind in connection with its his- 
torical associations, is an earthly Paradise, well calculated to excite the coy- 
etousness of the gods. 

But though to me there is an undying interest in every feature of this small 
spot of earth—the most of all others loved by the great patriot and Father of 
our Country—yet I was most frequently drawn to his tomb, and to that narrow 
house of clay where in solemn silence rest his mortal remains. And whilst 
there, gazing and engaged in solemn thought and meditation upon the last of 
earth, of the return of earth to earth, dust to dust, and of the resurrection and 
the life, I was prone to wish for a reanimation of the sleeping dust of the great 
patriot and philanthropist, that he might hear the groans of the dying, the la- 
mentations of the wounded, the loud shouts and huzzahs of the victorious, the 
sighs and cries of widows and of orphans, and see the garments that are being 
rolled and dyed in the blood of his wayward countrymen—that he might again 
raise his mighty and fatherly voice, stay the effusion of blood, and save his be- 
loved country from division, strife, devastation, and ruin. But as we now, in 
this mad hour, refuse to heed his farewell admonitions and warning voice, 
methinks he might not be heard though he should arise from thedead. Hence, 
‘peace be to and remain with his ashes. 

During my short sojourn, be assured, I was quite busy roaming and gather- 
ing flowers and fruits, and relics and reminiscences. These were rare and 

eculiar privileges. - 

I left Mt. Vernon on the 24th inst., and in company with Miss Tracy and a 
man-servant, had a pleasant drive of ten miles to Alexandria, passing by the way 
one of the five plantations now belonging to the heirs of Mr. W. On ap- 
proaching the house (where we stopped a short time), my attention was at- 
tracted by the boisterous deportment of a negro woman, whose head was 
protruded from the very small window of a new log cabin, where she was im- 
prisoned, because of her ungovernable disposition in consequence of being 
deranged. This woman, I learned, had been one of the most valuable ser- 
vants of Mr, W., and was so much attached to him, that the circumstance of his 
violent death preying upon her mind dethroned her reason, hence she became a 
raving maniac. Such was the uniform attachment of the servants of Mr. W. 
to him and their old homestead, on the Potomac, that after the death of their 
master, refusing the overtures of the Abolitionists, about thirty of them left 
the Blue Ridge farm, and made their way back to the old farm, took full pos- 
session, and were endeavoring to make an honest living. 

Whilst in Alexandria, I visited and had a long and exceedingly pleasant 
interview with the aged Miss Sallie Griffith, daughter of Rev. David Griffith, 
Gen, Washington’s neighbor and personal friend. Miss Griffith is remarkable 

for beingone of the two or three persons yet living who lived in General 
“Washington’s day, and enjoyed the presence and society of that great man. 
She was fifteen years old when he died, She is yet in the enjoyment of all her 
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faculties in a good degree; in fact, is quite sprightly, and seems likely yet to live a 
number of years; is quite wealthy, and yetmanages her ownproperty. Lalso visi- 
ted Christ Church, and sat in the identical pew where Gen. Washington and 
family worshipped for a great many years. It is still marked by his name on sil- 
ver plate. After his day it was occupied by Judge Bushrod Washington and 
family; after them, by the family of George W. P. Custis, but for the last few 
years by the family of Gen. Robert E. Lee, son-in-law to Mr. Custis. The 
house is now, however, under the control of Federal troops, who alone worship 
there. It seems to bein good condition, and in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion, though all the material, except the present roof, was brought from Eng- 
jand when Virginia was her colony, as was also the material of the house in 
which General Braddock and Colonel Washington held consultation—it being 
headquarters—just. before they marched the British and Colonial troops across 
the mountains to Fort Pitt—now Pittsburg—where they were most disasterous- 
ly defeated by the French and Indians, Braddock was mortally wounded, and 
soon after died in the arms of Col. Washington, which house is also yet in agood 
state of preservation. Also in company with a young Mr. Lee, I visited the 
old homestead of Henry Lee, (Light-horse Harry), and also that of the famous 
Richard Henry Lee, grandfather of our most estimable friend, Mrs. Dr. P——, 
which has eventually fallen into the possession of the Christ Church congre- 
gaticn, and by it is being used for a parsonage, I have also had a long ram- 
ble on the Virginia side of the Potomac, among the hills of Arlington. Ar- 
lington, you know, was the homestead of the late George Washington Parke 
Custis, grandson of Mrs. General Washington, but is now the property of his 
son-in-law, General Robert E. Lee. General Lee is the son of General Henry 
Lee—Light-horse Harry of Revolutionary memory—who was the son of Gen- 
eral Washington’s low-land beauty, the object of his first love when a boy of 
seventeen, then living for a short time at the houseof Wm. Fairfax, the father- 
in-law of Lawrence Washington, who then lived on the Potomac just below 
Mt. Vernon. Arlington is now the headquarters of General Whipple, through 
whose kindness I was permitted to pass through the house to. see and examine 
its condition. It was gratifying te me to find the house unabused. I saw 
nothing out of place except the displacing of several large paintings from their 
frames, which yet hang on the wail.’ These, however, 1 understand, were car- 
ried away by Mrs. Lee when she left the house. There are, however, yet sey- 
eral magnificent and most valuable paintings in the house and in good con- 
dition, 

Let me turn my course whither I may in this country, the ever memorable 
incidents of yore are brought to mind. 

I crossed the Blue Ridge just where Governor Alex. Spotswood, Governor 
of the colony of Virginia from 1710 till 1723, early in his administration, at 
the head of a troop of horse, effected a passage over that mountain, which had 
previously been considered an impassible barrier to the ambition of the 
whites, and discovered the beautiful valley which lies beyond. In commemo- 
ration of this event he received from the king the honor of knighthood, and was 
presented with a miniature golden horse-shoe, on which was inscribed the 
motto, Sic jurat transcendere montes: Thus he swears to cross the moun- 
tains. This miniature golden horseshoe descended hereditarily to Alexander 
Spotswood Jr., of our acquaintance. Sir Alexander (for such he was after 
being knighted), was succeeded in 1723 by Sir Hugh Drysdale. In 1739, 
when hostilities were commenced against Spain, and soon after against 
France, Spotswood was again called into service and honored with the com- 
mand of the colonial troops. . 

Sir Alexander was a Scotchman, and the son of the celebrated Sir Robert — 
Spotswood, Lord President. of the Court of Sessions, Scotland; who died a 
martyr upon the altar of freedom, having been selected at the instigation of 
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the clergy as one whose blood might atone for the number of men (said to be 
five thousand) which the county of Fife had lost during the Montrose wars. 

Last evening I enjoyed the hospitalities of the very intelligent and inter- 
esting family of the late W. M. C. Fairfax, grandson of Bryan Fairfax. 
Recollections of the very high estimation in which General Washington held 
the Fairfax family endears their posterity and name to every true American. 
It will be recollected that William and Bryan Fairfax were Gen. Washing- 
ton’s near neighbors, and that it was their uncle—old Lord Fairfax, of Green- 
way Court—for whom he surveyed such an enormous amount of land in the 
Shenandoah valley, and with whom he so frequently chased the fox. 

The venerable Dangerfield Lewis, of King George County, Va., is still liv- 
ing. Mr. Lewis is the nearest relative of General Washington now living—is 
the grandson of Bettie and Fielding Lewis, and son of George Lewis. 
George Lewis, you will recollect, was the brother of Fielding Lewis, and it 
was he and Col. Alex. Spotswood, who selected General Washington’s body 
guard, Lewis and Spotswood being members of his staff. 

Many of the descendants of these old and distinguished families yet rank 
as the F. F. V’s. Butwhilst it is very gratifying to such to know that they 
are of no mean origin, how much more gratifying it should be to every 
American citizen, that his lot has been cast in a land where neither birth nor 
lineage give title or honor, but where inborn patriotism and energetic action 
constitute the best right to honor and respect. 

Very truly, J. GEORGE DODGE. 
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